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A War That Should 
Be Stopped 


It is Child Safety Month and the C N thinks 
*■ it its duty to add one more to the many 
protests it has made against the slaughter 
of human lives on the roads of this country. 
It has become one of the most urgent prob¬ 
lems even of these days. 

, We are all fighting for our lives and for 
Freedom, but indeed the people of this 
country have hardly been free from danger 
since the motor-car came to speed up the 
world, and to turn our roads into circuses 
and our country lanes into traps. The 
Hitler War is for a little while, but the Road 
War appears to be for all time. 

It grows worse and worse, and this is 
kept as Safety Month because this month 
last year was the deadliest month ever 
known for the children of this country on 
the roads. Every day five little ones were 
killed. The war is reaching its third year ; 
let 11s take two and a half years of it, and 
two and a half years of the peace before it, 
and sec what has happened on the' roads 
of this beautiful country in these five years. 

- The Casualties of Carelessness 

Five years in the life of a country which 
is famed abroad for its wise government, its 
hatred of 'cruelty, and its desire to give 
the fullest measure of happiness to the 
greatest number of people! How do we 
stand when we test ourselves by what has 
happened on the roads ? 

In these five years the road casualties of 
this country have been forty thousand killed 
and a million wounded. 

It is not a thing we like to dwell upon in 
days like these, but even now there is nothing 
more urgent than the problem of this wastage 
of good human life for no purpose at all. We 
have long maintained that with very rare 
exceptions there are no accidents, but only 
carelessness, and as for these forty thousand 
homes bereaved, and these million injured 
bodies, there is nothing to be said except 
that it is a capital crime against the State. 

]_kt us look at some of the figures. In the 
two years of peace before the war there 
were killed on our roads jfist over 13,000 
people ; in the first two years of the war 
the number rose to over 18,400. In the 
last twelve months of peace the road deaths 
were 18 every day ; in the second year of war 
they were 28. We were getting on towards 
doubling our casualties. 

These Little Lives 

And it is not the motorists who are killing 
themselves, for out of 5000 extra people 
who. have been killed in wartime 4000 
have been pedestrians. In full daylight in 
one war year nearly 1200 children and 1400 
grown-ups were killed while walking, and 
over 200 children and 900 grown-ups 
while cycling. Altogether in this year over 
10,000 people were killed on our roads. 

We' do not know to what extent speed is 
the main cause of all this tragedy, for two 
out of ’ every three of these lives were de¬ 
stroyed on roads subject to a speed limit. 
What we do know is that these deaths must 
be an appalling burden on the consciences 
of many careless people. If there were no 
other question involved it is a cruel dis¬ 
service to the State in wartime to slaughter 
ten thousand men and women and children. 


The number of children in this terrible 
death-roll was an increase of 42 per cent 
on the first war year, and the terrible fact 
seems now to be established that our road 
transport cannot be carried on without 
killing at least three children every day. 
If they were your children you would cease 
no effort until this bitter tragedy was ended, 
and yet they are our children, the nation's. 
Is the State so cold a thing, so stunted in 
imagination and in moral sense, that it 
has no heart for these little ones crushed 
beneath our juggernauts ? 

The Shadow of Doom 

Perhaps we may feel our responsibility 
a little more if we see the figures for our 
own towns. Let us take. them for one of 
the war years. In London the number 
of men, women, and children killed was 1154, 
and in eight other cities they were these : 


Glasgow .. 275 
Birmingham 189 
Liverpool .. 160 
Manchester 135 


Leeds ..89 
Sheffield . .85 
Edinburgh SO 
Bristol .. 73 


It is not now and again, once or twice 
only, that this holocaust of human life is 
happening ; it goes on all the time. Year 
after year the black shadow of doom hangs 
over hundreds of thousands of our people 
as they walk about the roads. Yet nobody. 
seems to learn, or to grow more careful. 
There have been men like the Chief Constable 
of Salford who have shown us that it can be 
stopped, but nobody has cared enough to 
see that everybody follows his example and 
stops it. 


We boast of our splendid transport system. 

We have built thousands of miles of mag¬ 
nificent roads. We like to be called a humane 
people. But we are permitting nearly ten 
thousand people to be killed every year 
and two hundred thousand people wounded, 
far too many of them by careless people 
who abuse their liberty and indulge their 
selfislmess at any cost. 


A Nation Thrown Away 

The responsibility is upon ourselves and 
upon all who use our roads, whether we walk 
or cycle or ride in lorries. The people killed 
and maimed on our roads since motoring 
began would have built up a fine nation 
in two generations, and they have been 
thrown away. If we are thinking of making 
a better world we may well begin on the, 
roads*. It is worth while to make them safe 
for our people. There is no liberty for those 
who walk quietly in our streets and are slain 
by a juggernaut dashing past, sacrificed per¬ 
haps to a whim or an act of selfish pleasure. 


Jt is not too early for any one of us to make 
our contribution to the safer world that 
we must have. We can all impress on 
children the dangers of the road. We can all 
look before we cross, be careful when we turn 
a corner, and be considerate when we drive. 
We can all do something to end this cruel war 
within our gates, and to end it in time so that 
the better world that is coming shall not be 
stained with this dark blot. We can all do 
something to make it possible to say, when 
that day comes, that the island which has 
saved the world had still found time to save 
itself. Arthur Mee 



Robin Steadfast 


Tlic Editor can vouch for this 
story, for it comes from his Kent 
hilltop, one of the most remarkable 
examples within our knowledge of 
the mother-love of one ■ of the 
smallest of. Nature's Children. 

Qur bird table, which has so 
often set the stage for 
feathered feastings and delightful 
entertainment, narrowly escaped 
providing a scene of real tragedy 
the other day. 

The cone-shaped thatching 
which tops a seven-foot post 
showed signs of decay, and the 
strong winds suggested that it 
should be seen to. On examining 
it I decided to take it to the 
workshop for a thorough over¬ 
haul—no mean task, for the post 
was deep in the ground and 
firmly held at the base. It being 
not convenient to dig it out 
owing to the plants about it, a 
great deal of twisting and lever¬ 
ing was necessary before it could 
be lifted clear of the.hole, aud 
when this was done I held the 
post for a moment and dragged 
away more of the loose thatch. 
Then, as I was placing, the . post 
on the ground, I was startled to 
see through a chink in the thatch 


two staring eyes in a greenish- 
brown setting above a slight 
tinge of red. It was a robin on 
its nest! 

It w r as a sad discovery to make 
at such a time, and, much per¬ 
turbed, I determined that the 
table must be quickly put back. 
Would Robin sit tight ? Three 
stakes had to be found and fixed 
as props, and the stakes were a 
fair distance away. At last they 
were found and trimmed, and, 
returning to the spot, I took up 
the table and as soon as possible 
had it back in its original 
position. - 

It took quite half an hour to 
do all this work, which subjected 
the table to much rough handling 
and must have been terrifying 
for the robin. At last it was 
finished, and when I peeped 
again through the chink in the 
thatch the little eyes were still 
peering steadfastly out, looking 
somewhat troubled, I thought, 
but undaunted. 

The crumbs are now'ion the 
table again, and we are looking 
forward to seeing Robin’s new' 
family gathering eagerly for the 
feast. : 



JSafety First in School 


Little people in a Brighton school receiving instruction 
from a policeman on how to use the roads with safety 
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Little News Reels 


The Coloured People SPRING’S ANSWER 
of Jamaica TO HITLER 


■The way in-which we must govern our colonies in future is, 
* we rejoice to see, receiving the attention in high quarters 
that it deserves. The other day the question was discussed in 
the House of Lords, where Lord Trenchard and Lord Hailey 
advocated the amalgamation of colonies in order to benefit 
them both on political and economic grounds. 

The article in the C N on university in our Colonial Era- 
Jamaica described some of the pire. Both Hong Kong and Malta 
steps that are to be taken to have universities, while Colombo 


remedy a state of affairs which 
should never have arisen, and 
this article has been strongly 
criticised by the West India 
Committee, as giving an unfair 
view of what has been done. 

They dispute that the old fran¬ 
chise was based on colour dis¬ 
tinction, and state that the 
majority of the electorate and 
the elected members of the 
Legislative Council are people of 
colour. 

But, as a matter of fact, only 
those paying 10s a year in taxes 
have the vote, a mere six per 
cent of the total population! In 
the Council it is very dubious 
how much actual power the 14 
elected members have against 
the 5 ex-officio and 10 appointed 
members. 

Commenting on our statement 
that secondary education is left 
to private enterprise, the West 
India Committee write : “ We 

are not suggesting that the 
educational system for indeed 
conditions in general) could not 
be improved very greatly with 
advantage . . . there are 23 
recognised grant-aided secondary 
schools in the island, apart from 
other post-elementary institu¬ 
tions.” Even so this is very 
inadequate for a scattered com¬ 
munity of something over 
1,000,000 people.” 

This brings us to the subject of 
university education, in which 
the C N admits a mistake in stat¬ 
ing that the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture at St Augus¬ 
tine in Trinidad was the only 


has a University College. The 
Committee also reminds us of 
Codrington College in Barbados, 
with its six scholarships for 
natives. Yet even in this island, 
where education is certainly 
fostered by the Government (the 
elementary scholars getting milk 
and medical treatment), Codring¬ 
ton College has only 22 students, 
and theology is the chief study. 

As to St 'Augustine’s, whose 
doors are open, the Committee 
says,' to all suitably qualified, 
without regard to colour or creed, 
the writer of the C N article has 
consulted Dr Harold Moody, the 
Jamaican who has recently been 
appointed vice-president of the 
London Missionary Society, and 
Dr Moody says: 

“ Before this war coloured 
students found it difficult to 
secure admission, and were un¬ 
comfortable when they did get 
in. Now, in the urgency of war¬ 
time needs, they arc readily ad¬ 
mitted at last. But until the 
war came, with democracy at 
stake, the nominal freedom of 
entry was obstructed in the case 
of coloured applicants by the 
operation of ‘ selection of candi¬ 
dates.’ The riots of 1938 may 
have made some difference in the 
attitude of those responsible.” 

Dr Moody has been agitating 
for years for a university in 
Jamaica. We hope the new atti¬ 
tude of the Colonial Office to 
their charges will hasten it. 
together with the full franchise 
and other long-needed reforms in 
Jamaica and elsewhere. 


The Primate on the Future 


The new Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in a sermon in Manchester 
Cathedral, declared that we must 
make it clear that Religion has 
a bearing upon life in all its 
aspects: Later in the Coopera¬ 
tive Hall Dr Temple told the 
people these things: 

They must not allow themselves 
to make concessions to people 
who ’ would persuade them that 
it would be a good thing to have 
only one political party. 

They must insist on the 
independence of the Law Courts 
against the Executive. 

Trade unions had been given a 
precedent in their history, and 
that he believed was the sign of 
a great advance which they must 


]^Juch is being said in Eire 
about the remarkable fact 
that Roman Catholic bishops are 
censored in their own country 
and must look to Protestant 
Ireland for reports of their 
speeches. What a comment on 
the freedom for which Ireland 
fought and suffered that in a 
Roman Catholic country the 
bishops should not be allowed to 
express their views to their 
Hocks at large! This is one of 
the passages by a bishop which 
was not allowed to be reported in 


determine to maintain when 
the war was over. 

The chief means to prevent 
children of 14 or 15 being 
turned out of school and 
thrown into the labour market 
to sink or swim lay in the raising 
of the school-leaving age. They 
had to find means of making the 
educational machine more just 
as between different classes of 
the community. 

They must secure for all 
citizens houses in which it was 
possible to live and bring up a 
family in decency and dignity. 

Every child born in such homes 
should have adequate nutrition. 

There must be adequate leisure 
and labour-saving devices. 


Eire lest it should hurt the feel¬ 
ings of the German Minister 
there: 

“ We know what the Poles are 
suffering, and we know lfow the 
Dictator has treated the Church 
in Germany. Can we look with 
indifference on God dethroned 
from His rightful place in the 
universe? Can Catholics ■ view 
with easy minds the possibility 
of a victory which would give 
brute force the power to control 
Europe and decide the fate of 
small nations?” 


“Jr's an amazing thing about 
the trees,’’said the man on 
the top of the bus; “they just 
don’t seem to care about Hitler.” 

I replied rather sadly, says a 
friend of the C N, that at that 
very moment trees were being cut 
down in Kew Gardens because 
their hearts had been killed by 
bombs last year, but my neigh¬ 
bour insisted that this was an 
uncommon incident. 

rfc told me to look at the 
Temple and Gray’s Inn, where I, 
might see grand old trees stand¬ 
ing erect and unharmed in the 
full glory of their spring leaf, 
surrounded by blitzed buildings. 

Go through the East End, he 
went on. There you will see how 
the bravery of London’s trees has 
matched the bravery of London's 
people. And it was so. 

Lilac and laburnum arc bloom¬ 
ing gloriously in the little 
gardens of hundreds of smashed 
and burnt-out houses. The 
bombs which brought bricks and 
mortar to ruin must have sent 
their savage wind of destruction 
across the faces of the trees. 

In Bermondsey, where the first 
fury of London’s 1941 ordeal was 
endured, there are thousands 
and thousands of young trees as 
well as old ones, trees planted 
since the end of the last war, 
chiefly through the devotion of 
Dr Alfred Salter and his wife. 

These pavement plantations 
of the back streets have made 
Bermondsey one of the greenest 
spaces in the world’s most treeful 
capital. It had trees in every 
street before tlie war, redeeming 
the drabness of dock and factory 
and mass-produced boxes for 
human beings. To look at them 
now one would not believe that 
fire and fury had rained down 
upon them by day and night for 
months, not so very long ago. 

They sing their anthem of 
defiance so calmly; with such un¬ 
disturbed consciousness of vic¬ 
tory, that the heart leaps at the 
sight of them. The man on the 
top of the bus was right, and the 
top of a London bus is a stirring 
vantage-point from which to see 
how right he is. 

Hitler is said to be a nature- 
lover, but it is one of Gocbbcls’s 
lies. Does it ever occur to him, 
in the midst of all his black plans 
for destruction and enslavement, 
that a poet might once have 
written that “ only God can make 
a tree,” and that to unnumbered 
thousands, in the enslaved 
countries as well as in freedom, 
those words form # the complete 
answer to his New’ Order? 

Four Children in 
the Bath Bus 

Bath has survived, as all our 
cities will survive, the bombings 
of Hitler's savages, and we like 
this story of Bath told by Sir 
Francis Younghusband. 

He quotes this passage from a 
diary of 1864 , which shows that 
on January 19 in that year “up 
drove the bus into Pulteney Street 
and out jumped dear Clara with 
the four children.” The diarist 
was the grandmother of Sir 
Francis. Clara was her daughter, 
and Sir Francis is the youngest 
of the four children, who had 
just arrived from India, travelling 
from Northern India to Calcutta, 
Suez (before the canal was built), 
Cairo, Marseilles, Paris, and Bath. 

All the children arc still alive. 


JhiE German losses on the 
Russian front have already 
been more than the entire 
German losses during the four 
years of the last war. 

The United States is" preparing a 
list of Gestapo agents and Nazis 
guilty of cruelty in occupied 
countries, and will hold them to 
account, after the war. 

Lord Gort has taken the place 
of Sir William Dobbie as 
Governor of Malta, Sir William 
coming home for a rest after two 
years of bombing. 

-}Jalta holds out with astound¬ 
ing courage, and is continu¬ 
ally bringing Axis bombers down; 
she is the most bombed island in 
the world. 

More than 100 tons of rubber 
washed ashore from sunken ships 
has been collected on Eire’s coasts 
in 18 months. 

The success of the American 
and Australian fleets in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea was the 
first great naval defeat the 
Japanese have received in the 
ivar. 

T HE French island of Martinique, 
in the West Indies, is to be 
protected against the Nazis by 
the American fleet. 

Up to the beginning of May 260 
Japanese ships had been sunk or 
damaged in the war. 

Twelve British officers and five 
civilians have managed to reach 
India in a native boat after a 
voyage of 1600 miles from 
Sumatra. 


JTulham Boy Scouts have raised 
£20,000 through their own 
National Savings Group. 

Sea Scouts of Malta who have 
merited their Signaller Badge have 
the unique privilege of being 
attached to naval signal stations 
along the coast of the island; they 
arc known as Scout Signalmen. 

The Agricultural - Research 
Council have asked Scouts to co¬ 
operate with them in making a 
census of liioodpigcons through¬ 
out the country. 

The 28 th Brighton Guide Com¬ 
pany has opened a Salvage 
shop with Guides in attendance; 
they also collect from houses and 
shops. 


rjiiEitE is nothing else anywhere 
like the Great Barrier Reef 
off the cast coast of Australia, 
where the Trade Winds blow to¬ 
wards it and pile up the warmer 
surface waters in which the little 
coral-builders can live. 

The reef, stretching for 1200 
miles parallel with the coast 
about 60 miles off, encloses the 
channel which flows from the 
Coral Sea and is known 
familiarly as Australia’s Grand 
Canal. The waters of the reef are 
a heavenly blue, the coral glows 
in them like Joseph’s coat of 
many colours, and the waves of 
the Pacific wash the fringe of a 
thousand tiny coral islands. 
They have been built up through 
countless years by the mysterious 
little creature (a polyp related to 
the sea-anemones) with the 
power of. extracting lime from 
sea-water to build a skeleton, 
which may be either in the form 
of an external tube or of an 
internal support round which the 
flesh grows. From small holes in 
the hard substance protrude the 
tentacles of these living crea¬ 
tures, putting forth buds which 


boy of 13 , Lyndon G. Harris, 
of Halesowen, near Birming¬ 
ham, has a painting hung at the 
Royal Academy. 

Japan's biggest volcano, 90 miles 
from Tokyo, has been in eruption. 

Free of coupons, and at a 
reasonable price, agricultural 
workers will be able-to obtain 
a battle-dress in July or Atigust. 
T he Bishop of Rochester, whose 
diocese has presented him 
with an artificial leg after his 
recent operation, describes the 
new leg as “a miracle of contriv¬ 
ance, complete with ball-bearing, 
two-speed gear, and the latest 
gadgets.” 

It seems a pity that the .police 
should be bothered in these days 
with unlocked doors and windows, 
but 1128 of these needed attention 
last year in Kent. 

Eire is worried about the 
supply of newsprint; already the 
allowance is under 14 per cent of 
normal,. and by . the middle of 
September stocks ivill be used up. 
The Emperor of Abyssinia has 
appointed General Waved 
Commander of the Order of the 
Seal of Solomon. 

As rice can no longer be ob¬ 
tained from Burma the Govern¬ 
ment has arranged for British 
Guiana to spend £100,000 on ex¬ 
panding its rice production. 

A model school post office has 
been installed at Lyndliurst 
Grove School, Peckham, for the 
sale of savings stamps and certifi¬ 
cates. 


Wolf Cub Stewart Farrow, who 
was awarded the Cornwell Decora¬ 
tion, badly wanted to hear the 
voice of B-P, so a gramophone 
record was sent, and Stewart was 
able, just before he died, to hear 
the voice of his beloved Chief. 

The local detachment of 
WRNS has offered to give a 
nine-week training course to 20 
Brighton Rangers. 

Qne Wolf Cub alone has col¬ 
lected seven tons of waste 
paper since the beginning of the 
war. 

A nine-year-old Brownie has 
raised eleven shillings for the B-P 
Memorial Fund by cleaning boots 
and shoes of people in her neigh¬ 
bourhood. 


develop into new individuals. 

So the mass of coral grows. 
The land and the ocean bed are 
always rising or sinking, and as 
the bed of the sea sinks these 
creatures perish, for they cannot 
exist more than 240 feet down. 
Shells and other living skeletons 
of sea creatures are swept by the 
currents against the reef, adding 
to its mass and hardness, with 
the result that the reef grows 
deeper and wider, dead on the 
western face but aglow with liv¬ 
ing colour on the east. ■ No 
traveller who has seen it can ever, 
forget it. In the setting sun the 
coral sands turn to gold, and the 
impression on the beholder is 
something that remains for ever 
with him as part of the enchant¬ 
ing glory of the earth. 

THINGS SEEN 

An old man crying for joy 
when he discovered a counter¬ 
pane which had escaped in the 
wreck of his home. 

A canary singing in its cage in 
the midst of a bombed-out home 
in a northern city. 


No Free Speech in Eire 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


Australia’s Grand Canal 
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The Muscovy Ducks of Moscow Road 


Just about a year ago a land¬ 
mine, crashing down upon a 
small block of flats in Bayswater, 
blew it out, leaving a tragic space 
which has lately been filled by a 
considerable sheet of water. 

Now two wild ducks from the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens have made this ’artificial 
lake their home. They are Mus¬ 
covy ducks, so what could be 
more fitting than that they 
should commandeer from the 
Civil Defence authorities a home 
of their own in Moscow Road? 

For this is what Don and Vera 
have done. They have taken over 
this fine green sheet of water, 60 
yards long and nearly half as wide, 
as their own preserve. Here they 
are to be seen, swimming with 
calm and quiet dignity, trespass¬ 
ing without fear upon the waters 
of the National Fire Service. 


They are not always there, and 
they are not always together. 
Sometimes Don the Drake swims 
alone; sometimes Vera the Duck 
is by herself. But on most fine 
evenings they join each other for 
a while, leaving their Round 
Pond home for a spell of privacy. 

They do not come to Moscow 
Road for food, for Kensington 
Gardens, where they are well- 
known and respected residents, is 
a far more reliable larder than 
any 'quiet byway; but, as a 
friendly human observer sug¬ 
gested, they come to their new 
swimming-bath, most probably, 
because they “want to be alone.” 

It would not'be wise for any 
other pair of ducks from, the 
Round Pond to invade the 
pleasant enclosure which Don 
and Vera have adopted for their 
own. They are fighting birds, and 


if an interloper disturbed them 
he would soon know about it, 
whether he were duck or dog, or 
even an interfering small boy. 
Furthermore, they are now 
directly under the protection of 
the local wardens’ post, which has 
adopted them as they have 
adopted their swimming-bath. 

With their green wings on the 
green water, they bring a delight¬ 
ful touch of colour to a somewhat 
drab street, and the irregularity 
of their coming and going adds a 
spice of romance to the novelty 
of their appearance.' 

Don and Vera the Muscovites 
are not the only duck couple in 
-London who have staked out a 
territorial claim in Civil Defence 
waters. But they are welcome 
trespassers, and Moscow Road is 
proud of the distinction they have 
brought to it. . 


Loading Up 

RAF men loading shells into the wing 
of a Hurricane for two of its four cannon 


THE NEW VOLGA 

Like America the Soviet Union 
goes to work in a ibig way, and 
in nothing is it better shown 
than in what it is doing with the 
Volga, which is Russia’s Missis¬ 
sippi. It has about the same 
length Cover 2000 miles), and for 
many hundreds of miles it is 
hampered as much by sandbanks 
and changing channels as ever 
Mark Twain’s Mississippi pilot 
knew. 

The Volga runs from the 
Baltic White Russia to the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, from the land of furs 
to the land of cotton. The 
Caspian, the biggest lake in the 
world, is shrinking. The Volga 
will share its work of irrigation 
with the Don; and (to pursue its 
intentions in only one direction) 
a dam will be built for its waters 
twice the size of the Grand 
Coulee, America’s biggest, dam. 

HELP FROM THE 
SCHOOLS 

.Before long new ration books 
' are to be issued for the whole 
population, and this will mean a 
vast amount of clerical work. 

The Board of Education has 
agreed -that food executive officers 
of the Ministry of Food may 
approach local Education and 
other school and college authori¬ 
ties for help. Older children arc 
to be allowed to write up the 
ration books in school-time, pro¬ 
vided that preparation for im¬ 
portant examinations is not 
interfered with. It is suggested 
that not more than an hour a day 
for two or three weeks should be 
the maximum. The result should 
be a valuable contribution. 


A BLACKBIRD GIVES 
EVIDENCE 

While I was hoeing between the 
rows of. young vegetables In my 
garden '(writes a friend of the 
CN) I.was conscious of a bird 
busily engaged in the newly- 
disturbed earth. 

It was a blackbird, and it 
came closer and closer to me. I 
stopped working', and the bird 
regarded me, seeming so friendly 
that I said to it : "Hallo, old 
fellow, what do you want?” 
With that the blackbird came 
closer still, lifted its head and 
opened wide its beak to reveal a 
mouth crowded with insects. 

With this evidence of its good 
work disclosed, the blackbird, 
turned and flew into a bush, 
where no doubt the insects were 
quickly transferred to the ever- 
open beaks of several nestlings. 

COME UPSTAIRS 

Amsterdam is notorious for its 
tall residential buildings without 
lifts and seemingly endless flights 
of stairs. 

Collectors for the Nazi Winter 
Help are made to climb every one 
of these stairs by the same trick 
of the residents. When the col¬ 
lector rings the front-door bell in 
the street, he is requested to 
“come upstairs,” but as soon as 
he has reached the top, weary 
and exhausted, the resident looks 
at him with contempt, says: 
“ Oh, the Winter Help? No, thank 
you,” and slams the door. 

The Nazi has to descend again, 
knowing that the same trick will 
be played at every house. 

From the Voice of the Netherlands, 

now being published in London 


Lucky Sixpence 


Jt is the kindest world the C N 
. ever lived in. 

A week or two ago we told the 
story of a London boy to whom a 
ifian gave sixpence. The delighted 
street arab ran off with it across 
tlie square to Great Ormond 
Street Hospital and dropped the 
sixpence into the contribution 
box at the door. The man, 
astonished, waited for him to 
come back and asked him why he 
did it,-and the boy said, “I was in 
there once, sir, and they were very 
kind to me.” 


Actually, the incident occurred 
some years ago, but the Editor 
has never told the story before, 
and now that it has appeared it 
has proved once more that it is 
a very kind world, for it has 
brought an anonymous note from 
“ Two Regular Readers ” of the 
C N saying they would greatly 
appreciate it if the Editor would 
hand over the enclosed donation 
to the hospital. The Editor has 
been delighted to do so, and the 
hospital is extremely grateful for 
£3 from two unknown friends. 


ACETYLENE AMONG THE 
PINEAPPLES 

Acetylene gas has found a new 
outlet in Queensland among the 
pineapples. It used to be popular 
in country places for lighting 
houses, and once spread to the 
London buses, where the Phos 
light, as it was called, became 
far from' popular because of the 
forbidding smell of the calcium 
carbide, from which it was made. 

Recently it was found that 
acetylene gas stimulates the 
growth of some plants, and the 
Queensland pineapple growers 
have hit on a use for the evil- 
smelling 'calcium carbide. They 
put bits of it into the heart of 
the leaf clusters when the pine¬ 
apple plant is in bush, and the 
first rain or even a heavy dew 
sets it off to produce the stimu¬ 
lating gas. But it is very 
necessary to use only the right 
pinch of carbide. 

DIVER’S MAGNET 

The first tests have just been 
made with a giant electric 
magnet to help the diver seeking 
hidden treasure at the bottom of 
the sea. 

A ship named the Waikouaiti 
sank near Dog Island, off Bluff, 
New Zealand, with a valuable 
cargo of iron arid steel. The sal¬ 
vage engineers had the idea of 
using a powerful magnet to lift 
the iron up to tire surface, and 
this huge magnet weighs a 
quarter of a ton; but, thanks to 
the power which the electric cur¬ 
rent imparts to it, it can lift six 
tpns of steel, 24 times its own 
weight. The electric magnet is 
lowered to the sea bottom, the 
current is turned on, it picks up 
its load of steel, and is hauled to 
the surface. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

America, pledged to give 
Britain the food to “finish the 
job,” gratefully admits that the 
necessity has- led her to look into 
the proper feeding of her own 
people. 

Naturally her first care is for 
the American soldier, who gets a 
complete and well-balanced diet, 
not too luxurious. But it sounds 
good to the British citizen. The 
U S soldier's weekly allowance 
includes 4 lbs 6 oz of, fresh beef, 
14 oz of chicken, 1 lb 12 oz of 
fresh pork, 9 lbs 3-oz of fresh and 
tinned vegetables, 2 lbs of fresh 
and tinned fruit, one pound of 
cereals, 14 o^of coffee, and 7 eggs. 
The Army spends about ten- 
pence a meal for that ration. 
•Cheats at the price. 


BATTLING WITH MINING THE METEORITE 


THE BAT 

A long war between a . university 
and its bats has now ended in the 
victory of St Mary’s, San Antonio, 
Texas. The bats infested the 
attics, tile rain spouts, and the 
backs of the window frames of the 
university buildings, and till 
lately nothing would evict them. 
Moving them during the day was 
only partly effective. Soaking 
their haunts with kerosene worked 
only for a short time. Noises of 
various types, from buzzers to 
radio, drove them away, but the 
bats came back. 

Then somebody suggested light. 
Bats do not like it. They roost in 
dark places, and return at dawn. 
Therefore, bright lights were 
placed at the opening where they 
left and re-entered the building. 
In a few-days all the bats were 
gone, and never came back! 


SEEING NOT BELIEVING 

A correspondent quotes the 
case of a foreign bird which, 
left in an aviary with a mirror 
placed upright on the floor, 
nearly wore itself out in trying 
to reach the other bird. Yet, 
says our correspondent, his dog, 
shown its reflection in a mirror, 
betrays only a passing interest in 
it. Why should a bird and a dog 
differ in such a matter? 

The explanation probably is 
that the bird relies entirely on 
sight for the recognition of 
objects, while the dog does not 
trust to its eye alone, but proves 
belief by scent. No matter how 
well it knows a human being, a 
dog is never convinced of his 
identity until it has sniffed at his 
garments; scent and sight com¬ 
bine for recognition, whether the 
examination concerns master, 
mistress, another dog, or a dish 
of food. There is no scent from 
a reflection in a looking-glass, so 
the image seen there means 
nothing to the dog. 


Mining for meteorites is not 
done for profit, though frag¬ 
mentary diamonds: have been 
found in some; it is done for 
information. j 

Three new craters, which, like 
the famous one dt Canyon 
Diabolo, have been ascribed to 
the fall of a giant 1 meteorite on 
to the earth, were, recently dis¬ 
covered in Texas. The biggest 
is about 500 feet across and 50 
feet deep. Dr Sellers, of the 
Geological Survey, says the 
meteorite which caused it is 
about 164 feet below the centre 
of the crater, abput which 35 
drill-holes have been made. A lift 
shaft is now being sunk in the 
centre. From the findings it 
seems that the meteorite crashed 
about 40,000 years ago, and that 
the second largest, crater, which 
contains 6000 meteorites, was 
caused by a massed swarm. 
Remains of the original, but ex¬ 
tinct, American horse were found 
in the big crater. 

A NEW POWER 
WITHIN OURSELVES 

The day may be coming when 
wc shall ward off a cold or in¬ 
fluenza, not by doses of quinine 
or other medicaments, but by the 
fluids our own bodies make to 
repel the, invader. ' An announce¬ 
ment authorised by three heads 
ot medical research in America 
holds out this promise, almost too 
gee.a to be true. 

When the body is attacked it 
begins to prepare on its own 
account certain antidotes which, 
flowing from its glands, decimate 
the ranks of the attacking poisons. 
The American doctors named have 
collected and prepared these so as 
to be able to keep them bottled 
outside the body and ready for 
use when required. They are, in 
fact, artificial antitoxins, and 
should be able not merely to pre¬ 
vent but to’ cure. : 


Nature’s Pattern 

Trees on an exposed part of the Lancashire coast which bear 
evidence of the strength of the prevailing westerly winds 
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Leaders of Mankind 


THREE BROTHERS 

^ correspondent writing of 
the discussions on educa¬ 
tion praises our elementary 
and secondary schools, and 
quotes a family of three boys 
whom he knows. 

One of them had a better 
education than the others because 
the father’s business improved 
and he could afford it. but the 
result was that this younger 
son now keeps a sweet-shop, 
while his two elder brothers are 
manager and assistant manager 
of a railway in America. 

Clearly it is natural gifts and 
brains and common sense that 
count. 

© 

A Little Present From 
Germany 

^IIO first brought Drink to 
this country ? 

Not even its most ardent 
advocates will claim that it was 
a gift of the gods, for its long 
trail through history has been 
strewn with tragedy and disease 
and broken lives. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, to know that it 
was brought by German tribes! 

Perhaps even in those far-off 
times the Germans tried to 
weaken the ancient Britons with 
their alcoholic concoctions. 

It is JIacaulay who tells us 
the sort of people the first 
Germans, were in the days when 
they invaded these shores. The 
Normans were the foremost race 
of Christendom, he says, and 
renounced the brutal interfer¬ 
ence to which all the other 
branches of the great German 
family were inclined. The polite 
luxury of the Norman presented 
a striking contrast to the drunk¬ 
enness of the fierce Teuton. 

It is this German gift to us 
that still has such a hold that 
something like a million tons 
of grain are this year going into 
brewers’ vats instead of into 
bakers’ ovens. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

It is the Talmud, we think, which 
tells us of a great truth always 
worth remembering—that an evil 
word spoken by the tongue kills at 
a greater distance than any other 
i weapon. 


It almost seems that what is 
* the greatest question of all, 
the continuity of the white 
peoples as leaders of mankind, 
is at last assuming its proper 
place in public discussion. 

The deadly object of war is 
so to punish or to decrease an 
enemy nation by killing its 
people that it will cease to be 
an enemy. It is a terrible 
remedy and one to which all 
decent people hate to resort 
save in the last extremity. 
The days of private war, when 
to carry a sword was customary, 
have passed, and we no longer 
allow a man to take the law 
into his own hands at the 
sword’s point. We may be 
sure that war between nations 
will also pass, and we know 
that many peoples are now 
linked in permanent friend¬ 
ship who fought each other 
bitterly again and again in 
other days. 

■Taking the destruction of 
life to be the essence of 
warfare, what are we to say 
when we see nations at one 
and the same time constructing 
great armies, navies, and air 
forces, and reducing their own 
populations ? It is not a new 
tiling in world history. It was 
the growth of luxury that 
brought about the fall of the 
Roman Empire; which, we 
may well remind ourselves, 
ruled our own land for four 
centuries, a period about as 

© 

QUERY 

A C N correspondent asks 
whether any reader of the 
C N could state in whose bio¬ 
graphy the following incident 
occurs. 

About the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century a Member of 
Parliament was taunted by an 
opponent in the House of Com¬ 
mons that he remembered, him 
when he was only a boot-black, 
polishing shoes in the streets of 
London. 

“ But didn’t I make them shine 
well ? ” was the instant retort, 
and the opponent was silenced. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Jn every battle there is a turn- gus girls will have a tale 
ing-point. With the Italians to tell after the" war. A 
it is usually a turn back. moving story. 

0 0 

Y ou are asked to give Peter Puck Wants j- IIE sailor who said 
old rubber shoes to KllOW he came from a 

toioard the war effort. CiSf* hairdressing family 

And help to foot the bill. evidently preferred 

,, " 0 , < ZElplfcg ocean waves to per- 

Motor-cycle petrol /fiTRMmk , 

IYJ - . _ 1 , manent ones. 

is to go. So motor- 0 

ejeeswont. ^ LADY says that 

PJew radio sets will her maid never 

be . made of breaks crockery as 

asbestos. In case BBC a ru l e . But some- 

artists are burning II WC can eat our times she breaks the 
with enthusiasm.' sweet ration books rule. 


long as. that which separates 
us from the spacious days of 
Oueen Elizabeth. It must 
have seemed to the Romans of 
the days of Augustus that 
Rome was so established that 
it would remain for ever the 
ruler and guardian of civilisa¬ 
tion, yet Rome was doomed, 
not by visible but by invisible 
powers. As Professor Seeley 
put it,, after the lapse of two 
thousand years, “ The invin¬ 
cible power had been tamed by 
a slow disease. Ronie had 
stopped ... Men were wanting ; 
the Empire perished for lack 
of men.” 

Jt was a process slow but very 

sure. Rome fought her 
battles with the aid of bar¬ 
barians, while within her own 
borders the fountains of life 
dried up. 

How pathetic it was the 
other night to hear Caitlinal 
Hinsley broadcasting, and 
speaking of the fact that in 
the casualty lists nearly half 
the brave British hoys who 
die in the cause of the world’s 
freedom are only sons. Having 
regard to the chances of life, 
it needs three or four children 
per family to maintain the 
numbers of a nation. It is 
new lives we need, in sufficient 
abundance to maintain the 
stock in which we take pride, 
and to give permanence to the 
institutions for which the war 
is being fought. 

© 

Far Away From 
This World 

From a Correspondent 

W/'e turned up the lane. 

Presently we came to a 
white gate, and opening it we 
went into a meadow sloping 
gently to a stream. 

There was no wind! only warm 
and kindly sunshine. There was 
no sound except the rippling of 
the brook and the singing of 
larks in the blue sky.' Beyond 
tiie stream a wood was bursting 
into green flame, and the meadow 
was bounded by hedges already 
white with hawthorn. 

And here we walked slowly 
with a little maid of five, her 
hand in ours, her voice like a 
littie song. She talked of elves 
and fairies. She wondered if the 
flowers had dreams when they 
went to sleep. She said she must 
tell her doll all about it. 

Thus we wandered hand in 
hand in the meadow and by the 
stream and below the lilting 
larks; and we tried not to see 
the brick walls of the hospital 
beyond the wood, for we did 
not wish, just then, to be re¬ 
minded of wounded soldiers. 
Our spirits were far away—far 
from the meadow, past the 
hospital,, beyond the war,' en¬ 
joying the freedom and sunshine 
and sweetness of a peaceful day. 


The Children's 

Down on the Farm 



It has been announced that scholars over 12 
are to be allowed to work on farms during 
school hours. Our picture shows a schoolboy 
with a friend on a farm in Buckinghamshire 


Give the Teachers Time 

By One of Them 


'J'here is much criticism of 
schools and of educational 
methods. It comes from parents 
and employers, some of whom are 
frank enough to declare that 
never has education cost so much 
and never have children learned 
so little. 

But not all the criticism comes 
from outside. Some of it comes 
from inside the schools, where 
many teachers are anxious about 
the present state of affairs. Much 
is better than it used to be, but 
all is not well. 

A fault which has been develop¬ 
ing during the last 20 years seems 
to be the failure on the part of 
many schools to give boys and 
girls the right attitude towards 
hard work. A good thing it is 
that the old dominie has gone 
from the classroom, his birch 
■with him. A good thing it is 
that into our schools has come 
the idea of enjoyment, an idea 
which ought to persist. 

But education is more than 
enjoyment, and it may even be 
that education implies some 
drudgery, for there are funda¬ 
mentals of knowledge and prac¬ 
tice which can only be mastered 
by hard work, deep concentra¬ 
tion, and continual application. 
To bring up children to think 
that what is hard must be un¬ 
pleasant is dangerous, especially 
as such an attitude in school is 
likely to be carried over into life 
where only those who are pre¬ 
pared to work with a will can 
ever hope to be happy. 

Perhaps nothing today causes 
so much anxiety to teachers as 
the multiplicity of subjects. Once 
upon a time reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were almost the be-all 
and end-all of education. Today 
( these three necessities are for 
ever in danger of being lost in a 
maze of less essential subjects. 


Always there is a danger that 
they will be crowded out of the 
timetable; and even if they do 
not suffer eclipse the time devoted 
to them is in some cases so short 
that (as teachers know only too 
well) there is no time really to 
teach them. The bright scholar 
may grasp the meaning of the 
lesson, but the slower student is 
left behind. 

There is so much to do that 
little is well done, little is thor¬ 
oughly mastered. Many teachers 
feel that today their pupils get a 
smattering of this and that, but 
are in danger of leaving school 
as Jacks and Jills of all subjects 
and masters of none. History 
and geography and science are 
often imperfectly taught because 
so much time has to be devoted 
to weaving or physical training 
or listening to broadcasts or pre¬ 
paring for a play, all of which 
are good, but may well be of 
secondary importance. 

It seems as if the time h?s 
come to simplify teaching. Special 
teaching may come in the last 
year or two of school; but, for the 
rest, -the scholar should concen¬ 
trate on a dozen fundamentals 
of knowledge, mastering them, 
becoming not fairly proficient 
but thoroughly so, and getting 
himself equipped for the every¬ 
day battle of life. No one would 
welcome a less crowded timetable 
than the teaching profession as a 
whole. They want time to teach, 
and they must have it. 

They Carry On 

Two workers in a Clydeside 
shipyard are (as they say) getting 
on a bit. 

One is David Cutchle, a foreman 
carpenter who is 84, and has been 
working in the same yard for over 
60 years. The other is David 
White, leading fireman. David is 
nearly 91. 
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J.wspoper 

Wordsworth in a 
New York Bus 

From an American Correspondent 


rjpHE sky over New York was very 
grey when I entered ■ the 
.Lexington bus. I ’ dropped my 
nickel into the slot. I took a seat-. 
Then, all of a sudden the driver 
began to hum. “ Sunshine added 
to daylight, ” exclaimed a girl 
sitting behind me. 

"Good for Wordsworth,” re¬ 
plied another girl. 

“ He was a great one, wasn’t 
he?” declared the first. 

“A great one even since the 
beginning,” acquiesced the second 
girl. “Listen to what this book 
says: 

“Oh, the rapture of vacation 
when he could read the authors 
he'liked, when he wandered about 
the hills and rowed across the 
starlit water, when he paused to 
feel the mystery of a rolling 
world. ” 

And, undisturbed by the bustle 
of the increasing crowd, the girl 
read on something like this: 

“In November 1791 Wordsworth 
landed in France and passed 
' through revolutionised Paris with 
satisfaction and sympathy. Was 
the revolution not big with all 
the hopes of man? Did it not 
imply the downfall of privileges 
and the return of a society to its 
stable equilibrium? When back 
in England, the young poet hailed 
emancipation with all the pas- 
. sionate fervour of idealistic youth. 

“But, alas, the Revolution 
became The Terror. In France 
worse came to the worst, and 
everything vanished of liberty 
except the crimes committed in 
her name. It seemed as if by an 
irony of fate the noblest hearts 
had been driven into the worst 
aberrations, for Reason had 
fallen, and there was no more 
hope for France. Passing swiftly 
from the dungeon of bondage to 
the bright light of freedom, 
France had been dazzled by 
excess of light, and she now 
walked without seeing the laws 
which led to safety. 


“From this spectacle of mis¬ 
rule the poet turned to find some 
worthier conception of freedom. 
Looking upon the natural world, 
with its established order, he saw 
that law reigned'supreme, main¬ 
taining perfect harmony every¬ 
where. The God in Nature was a 
God of Law as well as a God of 
Beauty. Disobedience in the 
heavens would lead to immeasur¬ 
able chaos: 

Thou dost preserve the 
stars froyi wrong. 

And the most ancient heavens 
through Thee arc fresh and 
strong." , 

And the girl sitting behind me 
went on reading from her book: 

“At such a revelation Wo?ds- 
worth decided to supplicate for 
himself the same control of the 
Star Lawgiver, and thus to be 
free. He decided to seek freedom 
through obedience to Duty, to 
walk at liberty in seeking God's 
commandments; and the poet’s 
mind found rest in this thought: 

Not in vain 

I had been taught to reverence a 
Power 

That is the visible quality and 
shape 

And image of right reason. 

“Not indeed in vain! For he 
felt now that there is no side 
of truth,- however remote from 
human interest, which may not 
have power at some season to 
guide and support the spirit of 
man. When goodness is obscured, 
when Beauty wearies, there are 
some souls which still can cling 
and grapple to the conception of 
eternal Law.” 

The voice was still reading 
when I reached my station, and 
as I was able to look round at 
last, leaving the bus, I saw every¬ 
one around me listening with the 
deepest interest, for the owners 
of the voices were two coloured 
girls! 


A Word From the Archbishop’s Father 


We were telling the story the other 
day of Archbishop Temple's father 
being pelted with flour bags while 
speaking on temperance; and we are 
asked to give this passage from one of 
his speeches at a World Congress in 
London on the Drink question. ^ 

r rHERE is one foe that is harder 
to deal with than any other, 
and that is the indifference of 
'men to one another’s welfare. 
It is terrible for me to think that 
there are so many, and to know 
that there are among them many 
-who are really good men. It is 
terrible to me to think that, while 
we have all this overpowering 
evidence of the mischief done by 
intoxicating liquors, there are 
such a very large proportion of 
our fellow-creatures who quietly 
put the question by and assume 
that it is not their business. 

We have the task before us of 
rousing .the whole world upon 
this matter. We have to make 
men feel that if they claim the 
Christian name, if they claim 
any sense of their duty to 
humanity, we have the task of 
making them feel that they 
cannot neglect such terrible mis¬ 
chief as is now before their eyes. 


It is our duty to bestir other men 
to the utmost of our power. 

If there is a power which can 
lay hold of mankind, assuredly 
it is the power of the united 
effort of vast multitudes of men 
who care for what is right and 
good. I call upon you to 
endeavour with all your force to 
press this everywhere upon all 
those whom you have the chance 
of reaching: and I hold that 
every man who is desirous of 
doing his duty by his fellow men 
is bound to study the liquor 
question, and, when he has 
studied it, to see what his con¬ 
science will tell him about the 
part he is to take. 

The Furniture Trouble 

A glance at the prices now 
being asked for furniture reveals 
that prices have risen to three or 
four times their pre-war level. 
There is, in fact, a famine in 
furniture. Surely it is as im¬ 
portant to supply “ utility ” furni¬ 
ture as utility clothing? We are 
glad to see a control order now- 
applied to the trade, which has 
been heavily taxing young people 
who desire to get married. Un¬ 
heard-of prices have been asked. 
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Old England’s Sons 


Not In The Books 

Jn a talk I had with a gipsy he 
said to me : “ You know 

what the hooks say, and we don’t; 
but we know other things that 
are not in the books, and that’s 
what we have. It’s ours, our 
own, and you can’t know it.” 

\V. H. Hudson 

Dear Heart, the World is Wide 

0ome, let us go a-roaming ! 

Dear heart, the world is 
wide, 

And half its paths arc still untrod. 
And half its joys untried. 

The way that leads to winter 
Will lead to summer, too, 

For all roads end in other roads 
Where we may start anew. 

Who, when Hope’s dead, would 
linger 

To weep beside her bier. 

And let the shadow of a night 
Make darkness ' through the 
year ? 

Life is not all unhappy 
Because the day has died : 
Tomorrow waits behind the hill; 
Dear heart, the world is wide ! 

Arthur St John Adcock 

ANCHORED TO 
ETERNAL POWERS 

VVfE may be defeated today and 
w humiliated tomorrow, caught 
in the traps laid for the nations 
which love peace; but our strength 
is as the strength of ten because our 
cause is pure, and we are not dis¬ 
mayed. Great ships go down, the 
battle sways this way and that, 
new dangers threaten and new 
calamities encompass us, but we 
■know in Whom we have believed. 
Wc know where our strength lies. 
Though mountains reel and rocks 
melt in the sun, our fate is anchored 
to eternal powers, and we are 
unafraid. 

Arthur Mee’s Immortal Dawn 

The Mountain and the Squirrel 

mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel. 

And the former called the latter 
Little Prig ; 

Bun replied : 

“ You arc doubtless very big ; 
But all sorts of things and 
weather 

Must he taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my,place. 

If I’m not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry ; 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ ; all is well and 
. wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my 
hack 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Welcome to a House 

Uail, guest, and enter freely ! 
All you see 

Is, for your momentary visit, 
yours ; and we 

Who welcome you are but the 
guests of God, 

And know not our departure. 


0ld England’s sons are English 
w yet, 

Old England’s hearts are strong ; 
And still she wears her coronet 
Aflame with sword and song. 

As in their pride our fathers died. 
If need be, so die we ; 

So wield we still, gainsay who 
will, 

The sceptre of the sea. 

We’ve Raleighs still for Raleigh’s 
part. 

We’ve Nelsons yet unknown ; 
The pulses of the Lion Heart 
Beat on through Wellington. 
Hold, Britain, hold thy creed of 
old. 

Strong foe and steadfast friend. 


And, still unto thy motto true. 

Defy not, but defend. 

Men whispered that our arm was 
weak, 

Men said our blood was cold, 

And that our hearts no longer 
speak 

The clarion-note of old ; 

But let the spear and sword draw- 
near 

The sleeping lion’s den, : 

His island shore shall start once 
more 

To life with armed men. 

England, Stand fast ; let heart and 
hand be steady ; - s 

Be thy first word thy last: Beady, 
ay, ready! Herman C. Merivale 


Prayer for the British Navy 


Q eternal Lord God, who alone 
spreadest out the heavens 
and rulest the raging of the sea, 
who has compassed the waters 
with bounds until day and night 
come to an end, be pleased to 
receive into thy Almighty and 
most gracious protection tlie 
persons of us thy servants, and 
the Fleet in which we serve. 

Preserve us from the dangers 
of the sea and from the violence 
of the enemy, that we may be 
a safeguard unto our most 
gracious sovereign lord King 

LET IT RAGE 

I et the tempest rage, let it howl 
and blow,' 

Let it roar and thunder, lighten, 
hail, and snow. 

Cast out needless fears ami stop 
all foolish whining; 

Behind the raging storm the sun 
is always shining. 

E. Oxburgh 


Charles and his kingdoms, and a 
security for such as pass on the 
seas upon their lawful occasions ; 
that the inhabitants ' of our 
Island may in peace and quiet¬ 
ness serve thee, our God, and 
that we may return in safety 
to enjoy the blessings; of the 
land, with the fruits i of our 
labours ; and with a thankful 
remembrance of thy ; mercies■ 
to praise and glorifie thy holy 
Name, through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. j 

Added to the Prayer Book in 1662 

Hot the Way to Heaven 

W7e may not go to heaven in 
V» feather beds ; it is not the way. 

Sir Thomas More 

THE FATE OF MEN 

T do not believe in a fate that 
falls on men however they 
act; but I do believe in a fate 
that falls on men unless they act. 

G. K. Chesterton 



The beautiful tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, and the bridge 
across the Cherwell. The college was founded by V/illiam 
of Waynflete in 1457, and the tower was completed in 1507. 
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Old England Shall Not 
Pass Away 

Qne of the many young octogenarians of the C N writes from 
Reigate after reading the front page on Will England Pass Away? 
He sends us a delightful postcard of a group of happy people, young 
and old in years, but all apparently young in heart, some of them 
from the last century, some of them clearly destined for the next. 

In the centre of the group, sitting by a cake which makes the mouth 
water today, is the proud couple married 62 years ago, and with the 
picture comes this very delightful and encouraging note: 

from two poor homes and both 
started in life’s labour before we 
were ten. My wife was a plough- 


May I introduce you to one of 
England’s old-fashioned families? 
I send you a photograph of our 
golden wedding 12 years ago. 
How many today-would be proud 
of such a picture, with three sons 
and their wives and three 
daughters and their husbands? 
All the men went through the 
last war overseas. The front and 
back rows in the picture'are lined 
with 14 grandchildren. We came 


man’s daughter whose wages did 
not exceed 14 shillings a week, 
and I a London errand boy who 
rose to work in the pug-mill of a 
brickmaking field. I thank God 
I had a humble home and that by 
His kind providence I have 
striven to be a' worthy son of this 
dear England. 


We' send our greetings to this splendid group of people who are 
doing their best to see that Old England shall not pass away. 

The Lake Under the Desert 


“ g£EK, and ye shall find ” is age- 
old counsel which some 
road-builders 1 in an Australian 
desert have once more proved to' 
be of worth. 

In the desert which comes 
down to the Great Australian 
Bight, in Western and South 
Australia, they were making a 
road between Norseman , and 
Eucla, and a search was made for 
water. In the great desert plain 
was found a depression thinly 
covered with vegetation, and in 
the centre was an opening with 
limestone walls. A rope ladder 
was lowered, and 15 feet below 
was a floor which sloped down 
into a tunnel. Proceeding care¬ 
fully with lights into the tunnel 
the small party came across a 
huge cavern about 800 feet away 


from the opening. In the cavern 
was a great lake and the water 
was found to be good to the taste. 
A doctor with the party dived 
into the lake and took samples at 
various depths. Tests are to be 
made, and if it is found suitable 
for drinking a bore will be made 
to bring the water to the surface. 

There is much water under¬ 
ground in Australia, and this dis¬ 
covery has been made in the 
Nullarbor Plain area, of which 
Mrs Daisy Bates, writing in the 
CN some years ago, said that 
below it probably lie a series of 
shelves with caves, passages, and 
lakes. 1 It is hoped that with 
adequate water supplies vast 
areas of this great arid waste 
could be brought into use for both 
man and beast. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Mollie Goes Fishing 

Mollie said, “ I’ll fish today." 
Off she started to the bay; 

Line and rod, bait in a can, 
Like a proper fisherman. 

It was sad, to her dismay, 
Every fish swam right away. 

THE COCK AIMD THE 
ARTFUL FOX 

fox spied a’ cock roosting 
in a tree and, wishing to 
have the bird for supper, he 
invited him to come down. 

“ You have nothing to fear.” 
said the fox, “for peace is 
declared among the animals 
and birds and henceforth none 
will hurt any other.” 

The cock strained his neck, 
as though looking into the 
distance. 

“What are you looking at?” 
asked the fox. 


“Why, here come two big 
dogs!” replied the cock. And 
at once the fox began to move 
away. “Do not go!” cried the 
cock. “You have nothing to 
fear. Don’t forget that peace 
reigns among the animals and 
no creature will hurt any 
other.” 

“Ah.” said the crafty fox, 
“these dogs may not have 
heard the news! ” And off he 
galloped. 

PRAYER 

G IVE us to be of generous 
mind. 

As well as kindly heart. 

To see each other’s point of 
view 

And yet hold fast to what is 
true; 

To think the best of all our 
kind. 

And service as the better part. 


HELPING MUMMIE IN THE KITCHEN 



5-Minute Talk From 
an Army Gamp 

Keep Fit 

r [ 1 o most of you who read this, to 
keep fit would, seem a 
natural and obvious thing to do; 
but when you get out into the 
world, when the real battle 
begins, you will find that, 
although you have the best in¬ 
tentions, it is easy to backslide. 

You will have formed a fresh 
circle of acquaintances who might 
not have the sterling stamp of 
your boyhood friendships. Maybe 
you’ll find that popularity, or the 
desire to avoid being laughed at, 
calls for the doing of things you 
now look upon with scorn. You’ll 
perhaps get into the way of 
thinking that ideals aren’t much 
good- anyway, that chivalry, 
courtesy, manners, are all old- 
fashioned and out-of-date, and 
that “ being a good sport ” is the 
hall-mark of manhood. 

Two Sportsmen 

But being a good sport, if it 
means giving up principles for 
the sake of popularity, is very 
different from being a sportsman. 
Captain Oates, who walked into 
the blizzard so that his colleagues 
might have a chance to reach 
safety, was a sportsman, a very 
gallant gentleman; Sir Philip 
Sidney, who, grievously wounded, 
gave his last drop of water to a 
dying soldier, was another; and 
you can be sure that men like 
these always thought clean 
thoughts and did clean things. 

It is very much to your advan¬ 
tage to keep fit. It is the only 
guarantee of happiness. Look 
how miserable outdoor life and 
pastimes can be if you’ve neg¬ 
lected‘the simple rules of health. 
There are some of you, I know, 
who are not blessed with the 
natural gift of good health. 
Splendid •fellows you are, who, 
like Robert Louis Stevenson, toil 
on cheerfully in spite of handi- 
- caps, schooling your mind “ to 
school the sickliest body to her,” 
as Kipling puts it. And I think 
your smiles and laughter are 
generally more infectious than 
many other people’s. 

But for all of you as far as 
possible it is your duty to keep 
fit. Only he who is.fit in mind 
and body can be of real use to his 
country, whether he be doing his 
bit at home or fighting in some- 
foreign field, toiling for the sake 
of true peace, justice, and fair 
play. 

Stand Firm 

Have you read the history of 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire? Nations have passed 

away, before and after the Roman 
era, because their peoples were 
not fit, because they allowed 

themselves to become slack and 
dissipated, and flung away ’their 
glorious heritage because of 
pleasure. 

Think of men like Drake, 

Blake. Nelson, Scott, and 

Shackleton, when you are 
tempted to tjrke the easy road. 
You are made of the same stuff, 
and the seeds of it lie in your 
heart even now. If you' train 
properly, then in your hour 
of manhood, you, too, will rise 
calmly to any emergency, stand 
firm in any crisis, and be of real 
use to the country whose sons 
you are, and to God Who made 
you,- so that you may help in 
making our world and His a 
better place. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 23, 194 2 

A Breath of Young 
Australia 

As the Japs were drawing nearer and nearer , and the danger 
to Australia was-growing graver and graver, a lover of the C N 
was sitting down in sight of her beautiful garden to write of all its 
beauty and to ted the Editor of her great love for the natural glory 
of North Queensland. 

This is what she wrote, after saying that she has been reading 
the C N and its companion papers since she was a child: 


J-Javing been used to the mild 
warmth of Southern Queens¬ 
land, its exquisite gardens of sub¬ 
tropical flow'ers, its frosts, and all 
the things that make it dear to 
the heart of the Southerner, I 
have made my home for the past 
three years In the luxuriant, 
tropical north... 

Here the sweetly scented sweet 
peas and stocks must be nurtured 
with extreme care in order to ex¬ 
tract from them a little of their 
hatural perfume. Only the 
hardiest of roses lift their globu¬ 
lar faces to the tropic sun; the 
colourful pansies wither with the 
approach of the September sun’s 
rays; the daffodils are almost un¬ 
known, and their hardier cousins, 
the jonquils, will flower for one 
short season only; the modest 
violets whisper - “ we have come, 
but cannot stay,” and are with 
us but a few short weeks. So, as 
I look round my Cairns garden, I 
find that I have gradually become 
tropically minded. Here in abun¬ 
dance are the pink and white 
franjapani, the brilliant red 
poincianna, the delicate yellow 
festoons of the flowering cascara, 
the gorgeously coloured crotons, 
and other shrubs. The wonderful 
wattle tree, found in tropical heat 
or temperate warmth, is in bud. 
waiting for Nature’s magic touch 
to transform its green buds into 
golden balls. Every flower that 
blooms is brilliant and beautiful. 

The country is evergreen with a 
verdure only known to the 
tropical coastal areas. Looking 
down from the mountains, the 
miles of waving sugar-cane below 
appear as neat plots of lawn. 
Here the Barron Falls ranks 
among the many watercourses 
that tumble down the steep 
Dividing Range, to flow peace¬ 


fully across the plain - to the blue 
Pacific. 

This Is just a little glimpse of 
our North Queensland, truly a 
paradise to all who live here, a 
healthy and, we hope (though 
the Japanese are near at handi, 
a free country, loyal to our dear 
Motherland. 

EJhrE daughter of Mother Nature 
who writes so glowingly of 
her homeland lives at Cairns, on 
the North Queensland, coast, one 
of the imperilled towns within 
range of the flying barbarians, 
and we must all hope she will be 
saved from the terror - that has 
come nearer to her since she was 
watching the green buds grow 
into golden balls. We shall wish 
it all the more because in her 
letter is enclosed this paragraph, 
from which we gather that our 
correspondent, too modest tc 
seem to be writing of herself, was 
recently the Bride of Cairns; 

A Breath of Old England 

With an optimistic smile she 
purchased a packet o£ 
English daisy seeds from the seed 
shop in Cairns, North Queens¬ 
land. She sowed them in the 
humid wet season, when the rain 
fell in inches and feet, and even 
measured yards, in the February 
of 1940. With infinite delight she 
nursed the treasured seedlings, 
and gave them an early start in 
the April autumn weather. For¬ 
tunately, the winter was a little 
colder than usual, for the sun 
was farther from the earth, and 
when they burst- into bloom in 
August she rejoiced with an 
anticipation that knew no bounds, 
for in September the Cairns bride 
carried a bouquet of English 
daisies she had grown herself, 
and of tropical franjapani. 


Kreisler, the Policeman, & the Boy 


the end of a recital given by 
Kreisler in a certain pro¬ 
vincial town, a number of 
admirers gained admission to the 
back of the stage, and clustered 
around the room which the 
famous violinist occupied. They 
were autograph hunters, and, 
though Kreisler must have been 
feeling very tired, he signed his 
name willingly in books, on pro¬ 
grammes, and on odd bits of 
paper. 

But the crowd grew in size, and 
eventually a policeman had to 
be called in to assist in their 
dispersal. He was a burly sort of 
man, prepared to do his work 
efficiently,' and began by giving 
his marching orders to one of the 
shyest, and at the same time, one 
of the greatest of. Kreisler’s 
admirers. He was a boy of twelve, 
who had not been present at the 
recital because it happened to be 
his music lesson night; but he 
came straight from his lesson, 
violin case and all. He took his 
place in the queue, autograph 
book in hand, and it had almost 
come his turn to ask his favour 
of Kreisler. 

■ The policeman, however, de¬ 
cided otherwise, and in a gruff 


voice called out “Now then, 
youngster, run along home; this 
is no place for you. ” 

Just then Kreisler appeared at 
the door of his room, having 
brought back a sheaf of signed 
programmes. He heard what the 
policeman said; he smiled, turned 
to him, and asked “Mr Police¬ 
man, have you forgotten you 
were once a boy?” Then, turn¬ 
ing to the boy, he said “Come 
this way, Laddie,” and Laddie 
left the queue and - followed 
Kreisler into his room. 

Nobody heard what they said 
to one another, but presently all 
the chatter outside stopped, for 
they heard the sound of a violin 
coming from inside the room, 
just a few notes, but enough to 
make a tune. 

Before long a very happy boy 
came out proudly carrying his 
violin. He had actually forgotten 
to ask Kreisler to sign his auto¬ 
graph book, but he didn’t mind, 
for Kreisler’s hand had touched 
his fiddle; it was his bow that 
Kreisler had used. He had signed 
his violin with a signature tune. 

Naturally, it is only a cheap 
fiddle, but money would not buy 
it now. 
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Glowing Tribute to the 
Unconquered Heart of France 

Dorothy Thompson, perhaps the most eloquent champion of 
the Allies on the American continent , has been speaking to the 
Free French at a dinner in New York, and as her speech has not 
been reported on this side of the Atlantic we gladly give these 
extracts from it. 


J am not among those who have 
been blatant in blaming 
France. The tragedy is too great 
to induce anything but humility. 

Shall one blame a nation, for 
instance, that it is so humane 
and so civilised that it hates war? 
Or so sceptical that it doubts 
whether you can make war on 
war? Do not our civilised in¬ 
stincts and our rational thoughts 
cause us all doubts in dark 
moments? 

The Soul of a Nation 

There is nowhere in western 
civilisation a duplicate of the 
Nazi spirit that affirms a cruel 
and terrible joy in war and de¬ 
struction. On the contrary, we 
have a feeling of sin about it, 
and an offensive spirit can be 
bom in us only out of a grand 
passion for civilisation and a 
burning lucidity that show us 
that we have no other possible 
choice. 

’ A nation is not unlike a person. 
In its maturity it has a face, a 
character, a soul. In the life of 
a person there are great moments 
and weak moments, there are 
triumphs and defeats. But no 
person is finally defeated unless 
he goes out of his mind—that is 
to say, ceases to be himself, loses 
his face, his character, his soul, 
in total disintegration. 

The problem of defeat is how 
defeat is digested. In the per¬ 
sonal life the defeat can be 
turned into the greatest victory, 
if it requires of the person that 
he search himself to find the 
reasons for it, and, realising his 
mistakes or his sins, begins a new 
life. And, indeed, new life, re¬ 
newal, renaissance, often begins 
with defeat rather than with 
triumph. One may rise from a 
defeat. One often descends from 
a triumph. 

The Will to Life 

But there is one condition for 
renewal—that is the will to life, 
the will to overcome, the will to 
begin again. 

Now, in a nation, the spirit that 
says Rise Again is not something 
universal. The revival of a 
nation may come, and usually 
does, from a very small group. It 
is not their size that matters; it 
is .the extent to which they em¬ 
body the true spirit of the nation. 
One man can be a nation—one 
man out of fifty millions—if he 
alone represents what the nation 
remembers of itself, if he alone 
represents what the nation in its 
heart wishes to be—even if it is 
unable to be so. 

In the days of Joan of Arc the 
French nation was one woman. 
In the days of Napoleon the 
Third the French nation was one 
man. Victor Hugo. A nation is 
its consciousness and its con¬ 
science. And if in only a few the 
consciousness and the conscience 
are pure, then it is like a candle 
in darkness—the vastest darkness 
is less than the light of a single 
candle, for all the darkness in the 
world cannot put out the light of 
cne candle. 

I find I keep using the word 
civilised. Yes, France is civilised. 
We speak of nations as civilisa¬ 


tions, and there is no nation until 
it has become a civilisation, a 
civilised and civilising force. Con¬ 
fucius, when he was seventy, 
said, “ Now I have reached an age 
and an experience when I can do 
anything I want to do without 
hurting any human law or God’s 
law.” To that a person aspires, 
and to that a nation. 

To arrive at such a stage many 
dangers must be overcome and 
many defeats lived through. No 
one becomes wise as a playboy. 
But not all who go through 
defeats become wise and strong. 
It is again a question of the 
digestion of defeat. One recovers 
and becomes strong through what 
one casts aside, through what 
one rejects as having been an 
unworthiness. And a nation 
recovers through a repledge of 
faith to those things in it which 
are its noblest and most repre¬ 
sentative self. 

Men Are Greater Than Steel 

So, if we ask. Who will save 
France? we must answer: He 
who is French, who is chivalrous, 
clear, humane, loving, gallant, 
honest. I cannot think in these 
terms of Petain. I do not stoop 
to ' mention Darlan or Laval. 
France is not a medieval mystic¬ 
ism beating her breast in self- 
abasement. France lives in every 
ordinary Frenchman who does 
not think that his defeat includes 
admiration for his conqueror. All 
those defeat the Nazis who 
cannot be brought to admire 
them, and who refuse to admit 
that there is any superiority ■ in 
them except the superiority of 
steel. For men are greater than 
steel. 

And you of the Free French, 
of the France of St Joan, in exile 
and at home, guard that which 
is most precious to your nation. 
You guard the consciousness and 
conscience of France. The re¬ 
birth of France depends on the 
remnant of your arms and ours, 
the arms of the Allies. But not 
only upon arms. Upon your 
faith, memory, fidelity, and upon 
your will to create—to create a 
new France in a new world. A 
nation that goes through hell is 
either destroyed or purified and 
changed. A new France will be 
more French. A new world will 
possess at last the world. And 
how can there be a new and self- 
possessed world without the light 
and clarity and humanism and 
happiness of a self-possessed 
France? 

The Cross of Lorraine 

So we must all be grateful that 
there was a chivalrous man. 
Charles de Gaulle, who cupped 
the conscience and the honour of 
France in his two hands, and 
blew upon its flickering spark, 
and carried it abroad to its lover, 
and fought for it under the cross 
of Lorraine. He put upon the 
banner of a new France, to rise 
out of defeat, a cross, the symbol 
of a Crucifixion and a Resurrec¬ 
tion. Let us remember that the 
greatest story in the world did 
not end in the crucifixion upon 
the cross, but in the transfigura¬ 
tion upon the mountain. 


A Word From 
Abraham Lingolh 

gupposE Blondin held it on a 
rope over Niagara Falls, 
would you keep shouting, “Blon¬ 
din, stand up a little straighter! 
Stoop a little! Go a little faster! 
Lean more to the. South! No, 
more to the North!”? Gentle¬ 
men, would you rock the cable? 

No! You would hold your 
breath, every one of you, as well 
as your tongues. This Govern¬ 
ment, gentlemen, is carrying an 
immense weight. The persons 
managing the Ship of State in 
this storm are doing the best they 
can. Don’t worry them with 
needless warnings and appeals. 

Lincoln during the Civil War 


VITAMINS AND 
ROSE-HIPS 

One of our L C C hospitals has 
been experimenting with fruit 
juices to discover the most valu¬ 
able source of Vitamin C. with 
the result that rose-hips were 
shown to give the highest concen¬ 
tration, blackcurrants being a 
good second. 

The value of Vitamin C is not 
sufficiently known. It is found in 
uncooked vegetables and in 
fruits, and is destroyed by heating, 
cooking, tinning, or preserving. 
We can get it from oranges and 
lemons, raspberries, peaches, and 
blackberries, and, as has already 
been stated, from rose-hips and 
blackcurrants. It is in tomatoes, 
carrots, turnips, and green vege¬ 
tables if eaten raw; in fact, it is 
common in varying degrees in 
the vegetable kingdom. Milk, as 
Nature’s perfect food, of course 
contains it. 

Its great value is that it pre¬ 
vents scurvy, the disease which so 
frequently visited seamen in the 
old days when long voyages had 
to be taken without supplies of 
fruit or vegetables. Ignorance on 
this subject is dangerous, because 
an ignorant mother or nurse may 
deprive a child of Vitamin C by 
boiling its milk. 

In view of the facts of the case, 
it will be realised that the Food 
Ministry was wise in restricting 
our scarce supplies of oranges to 
consumption by children. 

Notes by Florence 
Nightingale 

We were able to give the other 
day an inscription written "in a 
book by Florence Nightingale. 
We have now received some more, 
one an inscription in a Bible 
given by Miss Nightingale to a 
mother and father: 

This book is to teach us to 
know God, "in knowledge of 
Whom standeth our eternal life. 
Whose service is perfect free¬ 
dom.” May it give us (you and 
me) a Master and a Friend in 
knowing God and His love to us, 
and a service with His free Spirit 
in it, such as Jesus taught. 

This is the inscription Miss 
Nightingale wrote in a copy of 
Macaulay’s Essays, of which she 
was apparently not a good judge: 

Offered by Florence Nightin¬ 
gale with kind regards, these 
Essays of Lord Macaulay, which 
were perhaps the first thing 
which led us English to care for 
and read English history, though 
hardly history in themselves. 


Islands Lost & Saved 

Two islands have written new and glorious chapters in the war, 
Corresidor and Madauascar. One is lost to freedom’s 


cause, the other is saved. 

Corregidor, says Mr Roosevelt, 
has set America an immortal 
example of tenacity and courage; 
Madagascar, says Mr Churchill, 
has been captured by the British 
with great dash and vigour. 

The heroic stand by the Ameri¬ 
cans imprisoned on Corregidor 
Island, guarding Manila Bay, in 
the face of stupendous odds.and 
under constant fire, will be told as 
long as the Hitler War is remem¬ 
bered, and long after his rubbishy 
personality has passed into 
oblivion. It gained invaluable 
time for the Allies and has 
thrilled the whole world. Mada¬ 
gascar, one of the biggest of all 
islands, is three times the size of 
England and Scotland, and lies 
in a strategic position off the east 
coast of Africa in the Indian 
Ocean. It has one of the best 
harbours on any of the Seven 


Seas and a hundred landing 
grounds, and it was greatly 
coveted by the Axis powers, who 
were plotting to obtain possession 
of it through Herr Laval, the 
new Head of the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment. 

The British Government has 
forestalled Japan, which was 
m.«,., plans to take over the 
island, and after some resistance 
by the Vichy authorities the 
British Fleet entered the harbour, 
of Diego Suarez and has thus, 
established a magnificent new. 
naval base which will become a 
mighty bastion of freedom. 
Madagascar is to be held in trust 
for France and will be returned 
to her when the war is over and 
France is free again. It will not 
be allowed to return. to her 
possession as long as she is en¬ 
slaved by Hitler and Laval. 


The Cold Winds and the Sea 


JTarmers and gardeners who 
lament the slow germination 
of seeds and tardy development 
of plants may be surprised to be 
told that Nature in the waters is 
the victim of a similar slowing- 
down of her processes. Cold 
winds and cold waters from rivers 
chill the sea for miles, and the 
chill in the waters holds back the 
hatching, of fish-eggs, just as 
frigid temperatures arrest growth 
in the soil. 

This makes an extraordinary 
difference to the time of hatch¬ 
ing; the alarum- summoning the 
embryo of the egg into life may 
be so long deferred in ringing 
that the young fish when it 
appears may easily be mistaken 
for another species, ■ different 
from the ancestral stock. 


Warm water will summon an 
anchovy from its egg at the end 
of 48 to 60 hours; the egg of a 
sprat delivers its living- product 
complete in from three to four 
days; but cold blasts and chilly 
currents alter the whole time¬ 
table. Given warm water and 
favourable conditions, a salmon 
egg will hatch in 35 days; but 
with water at a temperature 
round about freezing point hatch¬ 
ing may take as long as 21 
weeks. Herrings can be hatched 
in little mox’e than a week, but 
experiment shows that with the 
water at a lower temperature as 
much as 47 days may be required. 

The sea requires sunshine and 
warmth as much as the land if 
its harvests are to be brought 
early to perfection. 



's are scarceto-day 


... because the splendid materials 
that go into them are needed for 
special wartime uses; and of_course 
munition workers must have first 
chance of those that are being 
made. We know you won’t mind 
waiting a while.for your B.S.A.— 
you’ll find it well worth waiting 
for. A B.S.A. stays shiny-new 
much longer, and every single part 
is perfectly finished. 

Feu can still have a free eaialcsue if ycu 
urite to :— 

Dpt.N</5, B.S.A. CYCi.ES LTD., Birmnshsm 11 
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EXCEPTION 

“ you can take it from me,” 
said the teacher, “ that 
if you want to get on you must 
start from the bottom.” 

“ How about swimming ? ” 
asked the boy at the bottom 
of the class. 



The Unconquerable Boy 

{-|e has a mind, and knows it ; 

He has a will, and shows it; 
He.sees his way, and goes it ; 
He draws a line, and toes it. 
He has a chance, and takes it ; 
A friendly hand, and shakes it; 
A rule, and never breaks it ; 

If there’s no time, he makes it. 
He hears a lie, and slays it ; 

He owes a debt, and pays it; 
And, as I’ve heard him phrase it. 
He knows the game and plays it. 

Jacko Takes a Dip 


Charade 

p you are my first, as I hope you 
may be. 

My second, though plain, you will 
surely enjoy. 

Take my first and my second to¬ 
gether you see 

What I wish you may have 
without any alloy. 

My first with my second changed 
place, then I knew 

That in making the change I 
must bid you adieu. 

;H?,v.94vf 'MOfftAi ■ 



T he Jacko family were spending a week-end on a river houseboat. The 
first morning they were there Father sat in a deck-chair basking in the 
sunshine and reading his morning paper. All was quiet and peaceful, until 
suddenly there was a Thump ! Thump ! Splash ! It was Jacko, in bathing 
costume, running across the deck and plunging into the river, followed of 
course by the faithful Bouncer. Poor Father received such a wetting, and 
Jacko later received—well, just what Father thought he deserved ! 

SUNSHINE Local Line 

' Sun' is 93 million miles Jrritable Traveller : It is t'er- 


T HE 

away from the Earth. Its 
temperature is 6000 degrees 
Centigrade. Sunlight,’which takes 
eight and a half minutes to travel 
to the Earth, is five . hundred 
thousand times as intense as the 
light of the Full Moon. 


rible! What is the use of 
your time-tables if your trains are 
always late? 

. Stationmaster: Well,, sir, what 
Would be the use of our waiting- 
rooms'if our trains were always 
early? ... 


FLIGHT OF IMAGINATION 

^ heavily-laden plane takes 
off from a certain point 
and is so slow in picking up 
speed that it averages only 90 
ntph for the first mile. How 
fast would it have to fly the 
second mile , to average 180 
mph for the two miles? 

•3Uop oq jolt ppioj jt stii(£ ’spuooas of tyvj 
osjv pinoai ?/ 4 hi ogi jv s?iyui ov.j jnq ‘spuojzs 
of p[HO.T- H 4 HI oO JV 9l)Ui JSAlf 9tf£ 

Something About Nolhing 

The Mystery 

^ handless man a letter did 
write; 

The dumb dictated it word for 
word; 

It was read by one who had lost 
his sight; 

And deaf was he who listened 
and heard. 

The Solution 

It was nought that the handlessy 
man did write; 

And nought was read by his 
dumb compeer; 

It was nought that struck on the 
blind man’s sight; 

And nought on the deaf man’s 
ear. 

For one and the same, as we all 
well know. 

Are a cypher, and nought, and 
the letter O. 

Do You Live at Gloucester? 

inhere are different opinions 
about the origin of this. 
name. One idea is that it means 
the Camp of Gloni, Glcni being 
possibly the builder of the camp. 
That; however, is a mere con¬ 
jecture, and other authorities 
think the first part of the name 
is from the Welsh glaw, bright¬ 
ness, so that the whole name 
would mean bright castle. 

Deep 

Jack : How deep is this river? 
Fred: A stone's throw. 



Invitation 

invitation to an Irish 
nobleman took this form : 
“ I hope, my lord, if ever you 
come within a mile of my 
house that you will stay there 
all night.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mer¬ 
cury and Saturn are in the 
west, Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the south¬ 
west, and Nep¬ 
tune is in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south - east. 
The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at half-past 9 on 
Sunday night, May 24. 

Scots 

\VllEX the Mackerel met the 
Macaw 

He exclaimed, “Won’t you give 
me your claw? 

We're of Scottish descent 
So for friends ice were meant." 
And the other Mac said “ To be 
sure.” 

Irish 

fliE O’Possum cried, “How do 
you do? 

Tis a brother I’m finding in you.” 
Said the O’Strich, “ I’m glad 
To shake wid you, lad, 

For av course you’re an Irishman 
too!" 

PROBLEM 

_A_n old villager had been offered 
a pound note if he would let 
an artist paint him. He hesitated 
for a while. 

“It’s easy money,” prompted 
the artist. • ’ 

“Oi know that, zur,” was the 
reply. “Oi were just thinking 
how Oi should get the paint off 
afterwards.” 
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STRANGE 

[)uring a natural history 
lesson the teacher asked 
who could name an animal 
peculiar to Australia. 

‘ ‘ The elephant, ” said a boy. 
“ But the elephant is not 
found in Australia,” replied 
the teacher. 

‘‘No, miss; that is why it 
would be peculiar.” 

Queer Figures 

rjUKE 10, double it, deduct 10, and 
8 remains. How can this be? 
The explanation is that you 
write 10 over 10, so close that the 
two l’s become a big 1 and the 
two 0’s an 8. Then 10 from 18 
leaves 8. 

Id on Parle Francois 

La Feuille 

De ta tige do tactile', 

Pauvre feuille dessecliee, 

Ou vas-tu ? Je n’en sais rien, 
L’orage a brise le chene 
Qui seul etait mon soutieu. 

De son inconstante haleine, 

Le zephyr ou l’aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promene 
De la foret la ptaine, 

De la montagne au vallon. 

J e vais ou le vent me mene, 

Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer. 
Jc vais ou va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 

Et la feuille de laurier. Arnault 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Two Prices. 2s and 6s. 
Transposed Towns 

Cambridge 
Harrogate 
Ex mouth 
Leominster 
Trowbridge 
Evesham 
Northampton 
Huddersfield 
Aylesbury 
Macclesfield 



YOXJNG ENGLAND 

For over fifty years we have striven to 
improve the lot and character of the boys and 
girls in the Last End. It has always been 
our determination-that our Youth Movement, 
shall be fundamentally Christian, and while 
physical training has a prominent part in our 
Clubs, spiritual and cultural training consti¬ 
tute our first consideration. "Will you please 
take a share P 

K.S.Y.F., Tho Few Percy Ineson, Supt., 

The EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1803), Bromley Street,. Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.l. 


Spick and Span 

Boy. Isn’t it surprising that 
the Ministry of Health is able to 
report that our people have re¬ 
mained so healthy during the war, 
despite the alarms and discom¬ 
forts caused by submarines and 
aeroplanes? 

Man. Yes, it is remarkable 
that, in each of the diseases which 
are notifiable by law because they 
are infectious, there have been 
fewer cases to report-this year, 
than in previous years. .We can 
have no clearer proof of the pro¬ 
gress that is being made in fight¬ 
ing disease'. 

There can be no doubt. that, ' 
although many faults remain, we 
are making definite progress 
towards a thoroughly clean and 
healthy way of life. At-your age 
you are entitled to look forward 
to the enjoyment of. life in a 
country made spick and span, in 
which good health will be as com¬ 
mon as among wild animals who 
have been inducted into healthi¬ 
ness by ages of evolution. 

Boy. What is the main factor in 
this new healthiness we may 
promise ourselves? 

Man. In a single word it is 
Cleanliness, which, as has been so 
often said, is next to Godliness. 

A very great advance in cleanli¬ 
ness has been officially recorded 
since before the last war, which 


The Boy 
Talks With 
the Man 

you will remember began in 1914. 
It - was in 1907 that an Act of 
Parliament made it the duty of 
local education authorities to pro¬ 
vide for the medical inspection of 
schoolchildren, and this led to 
remarkable revelations. In one 
great textile city it was found 
that only 22 per cent were re¬ 
ported as being clean. Recently 
I. sent to the Medical Officer of 
this same city for his latest report, 
and it showed that the children 
were reported to be mainly clean. 

When such an improvement is 
recorded in a single generation in 
a, great town whose schoolchil¬ 
dren number some 50,000 wc need 
not’ be surprised to find -that the 
death-rate is continually falling. 
One of the remarkable things In 
social history is that the masses 
now enjoy aids to health which 
were unknown to those who lived 
in mansions and palaces not long 
ago. 

Boy. I was looking at an old 
family Bible the other day, in 
which were recorded the births and 
deaths in the family that ■ owned 
it. I was struck by the fact that 
it recorded the births of 18 chil¬ 
dren, only a third of whom grew 
up_to .be men and women. 

Man. That was, a very rail- 
specimen of the poor chance to 
survive that was the lot of chil¬ 


dren in the old days. The doctors 
were often merely quacks, lacking 
scientific knowledge, who vainly 
fought the disease that haunted 
insanitary dwellings in town and 
country. Not infrequently all the 
children of a family failed to sur¬ 
vive, and down to the middle of 
the 18th century the population 
remained stagnant, although 
plenty of children were born. 
Thus, Queen Anne, who had 17 
children, lost all of them but one 
in infancy, and the remaining one 
died at ten. That was an extreme 
case, but the sacrifice of child life 
was general and appalling. Real 
progress in cleanliness was not 
made until quite recent years. A 
generation ago even the L C C 
built what were called model cot¬ 
tages without baths. 

Boy. How does cleanliness re¬ 
duce disease? 

Man. Because the main diseases, 
those that are germ forms of life 
inimical to human life,' cannot 
flourish when darkness and dirt 
are swept away and the sun is 
given full play. Medicine is be¬ 
coming preventive. Our medical 
officers are becoming our most im¬ 
portant officials. Our homes and 
factories are becoming clean and 
.bright. We can confidently look 
forward to the total disappearance 
of badly-lighted factories filled 
with overcrowded machines worked 
by .men and women and 'children 
from sunless and sordid homes. 



Doctors and Nurses recommend 
‘California syrup of Figs’ 


Tliey know it to be a perfectly 
safe and natural fruit laxative. 
It ensures gentle but thorough 
action ancl the ■ kiddies love its. 
delicious flavour. 

When your child gets cross and 
peevish, has a coated tongue and 
a headache, all that is needed to 1 


restore health and liappiness is 
‘ California Syrup of Figs,’ Nature's 
own laxative. The wisemotherfollows 
the advice of doctors and nurses and 
gives a dose of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs' brand laxative each week. 
Obtainable everywhere. Be sure to 
emphasize ‘ CALII'ORNtA.' 
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